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The  Object  of  the  Association  is  to  bring  about  an  organisation  of  Industry 
based  on  the  principle  of  Labour  Co-partnership  ; that  is  to  say,  a system  in  which 
all  those  engaged  shall  share  in  the  profits,  capital,  control,  and  responsibility. 
With  this  view  it  seeks  ( i)  in  the  Co-operative  movement  to  aid  by  its  propaganda 
and  advice  all  forms  of  production  based  on  the  above  principle  ; (2)  in  other 
businesses  to  induce  employers  and  employed  to  adopt  schemes  of  profit-sharing 
and  investment  tending  in  the  same  direction. 

Industrial  Democraev, 


“ My  idea  is  that  the  real  characteristic  of  Co-operative  Production  might  be  stated 
in  Aiis  laav—that  it  u'as  an  endeavour  to  substitute  an  Industrial  Republic  for  an 
Industrial  Monarchy." — Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  m.p.,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug,,  1899. 

“ Von  ivill  never  induce  the  Society  to  ivhich  you  belong  to  substitute  a system  of 
Association  to  a system  of  salary  and  ivages  unless  you  convince  them  that  your 
Association  ivill  result  in  imp7'oved  production  and  collective  prosperity.  And  you  can 
only  prove  this  by  shmeing  yourselves  capable  of  founding  and  maintaining  Association 
through  your  oivn  honesty,  mutual goodtcill,  loveof  laboit^and  capacity." — Mazzinl 

IT  is  well,  especially  at  a time  when  the  political  atmosphere  is  unduly 
charged  with  electricity,  that  there  should  be  an  Association  which  excludes 
the  discussion  of  current  political  questions  from  its  conferences.  We  are 
able  at  such  conferences  to  recover  for  a short  time,  not  only  our  own  sanity,  but 
also  a little  respect  for  our  political  opponent.  It  is  a change,  a relief,  and  is  good 
for  us  all. 

We  propose  to  consider  briefly  in  this  paper  the  efforts  to  extend  the  principle 
of  democracy  to  workshop  organisation.  In  other  words,  to  consider  what  the 
position  and  prospects  are  of  the  “ Industrial  Republics  " referred  to  by  Mr.  Cicrald 
Balfour  in  the  sentence  taken  from  his  speech  and  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
'Phe  workshop  will  absorb  the  best  energies  of  most  of  us  for  all  time,  and  the 
type  of  workshop  organisation  we  ought  to  strive  after  is  therefore  of  great  import- 
ance to  most  of  us.  The  prevailing  type  is,  of  course,  the  outcome  of  centuries 
of  evolution  and  straggle.  As  Mazzini  has  told  us,  ''  You  were  once  slaves,  then 
vou  were  serfs  ; vou  are  now  hirelings.”  The  great  mass  of  men  are  hired  for  wages 
by  an  employer.  The  employer  may  be  an  individual,  a Company,  a Cvi-opeiative 
Store,  a Municipality,  or  the ’State.  * The  plan  of  hiring  is  roughly  the  same  in  all 
cases.  The  chief  tendency,  perhaps,  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
to  replace  the  individual  employer  by  a corporate  one.  In  this  change,  however, 
generally  speaking,  no  effort  was  made  to  enlist  the  interest  of  labour  in  the 
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success  (^f  the  corporation,  or  to  secure  for  it  a recognised  place  in  the  organisation. 
There  were  a few  with  larger  outlook,  and  who  desired  that  the  partnership  of 
labou*  should  gradually  replace  the  principle  of  hiring.  Experiments  with  the 
objec'  of  proving  the  possibility  and  advantage  of  this  were  made,  sometimes  by 
enthuiiasts  without  business  ability,  sometimes  by  those  who  had  business  ability 
but  n ) enthusiasm,  now  and  then  fortunately  by  those  having  hotli.  .\n  increasing 
numb  ?r  of  these  “ Industrial  Republics  ” are  taking  root.  A record  of  their  doings 
is  full  of  interest  to  the  industrial  reformer.  Owenism,  Christian  Socialism, 
Co-o] lerative  Production,  Labour  Co-partnershij),  are  all  terms  which  have  been 
used  at  different  times  to  describe  this  movement  towards  democracy  in  the 
work  diop. 

I ach  type  of  Co-operation  claims  Owen  as  its  chief  founder,  and  that  part  of 
the  movement  we  are  now  considering,  and  wliich  the  Labour  Co-partnership 
-\ssociation  exists  to  promote,  is  no  exception.  Still,  it  is  also  so  largely  a con - 
tinua  ion,  or  rather  development,  of  the  organisation  of  lab  *ur  attempted  by  the 
Chris  dan  Socialists,  that  we  must  first  set  out  briefly  their  ideal,  and  then  show 
what  modifications  time  and  experience  liave  elTected  in  it  to  bring  about  the 
pre^eit  growth  of  co-operative  production  on  the  principle  known  as  “The  Co- 
partnership of  Labour.’' 

"'he  Christian  Socialists  made  this  step  forward  in  df'veloping  the  co-operative 
idea  n England.  They  conceived  no  longer  of  self-supporting  (‘ommunilies,  which 
the  c<  editions  of  modern  industry  had  rendered  impossible,  hut  of  communities  for 
carry  ng  on  some  special  trade  in  the  common  interest.  i hey  sought  to  establish 
self-g  iverning  workshops,  in  which  the  actual  workers  should  own  or  borrow  all 
the  c.pital,  should  elect  the  committee  of  management  from  among  themselves, 
and,  subject  to  a payment  to  a central  provident  fund,  should  enjoy  all  the 
ultimate  profit,  of  which,  however,  they  were  required  to  capitalise  at  least  one- 
third  They  perceived,  indeed,  and  stated,  that  this  form  of  organisation  \vas  not 
suitec  to  the  classes  of  workers  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  and  moral  scale,  nor  yet 
to  those  who  must  work  with  the  aid  of  large  masses  of  capital.  The  solution  of 
the  I robleni  in  these  spheres  they  deliberately  left  for  a future  time  to  work  out 
consi  lering  that  there  was  field  enough  for  themselves  among  skilled  workers  not 
using  any  large  amount  of  capital.  They  accordingly  set  up  in  business  a number 
of  so(  ieties  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  etc.,  on  the  lines  above  indicated. 

In  doing  this  they  appear  to  have  made  three  main  mistakes,  whicli  helped  to 
cause  their  societies  to  fail.  They  found  practically  all  the  money,  which  they  lent 
to  tie  societies,  so  that  the  men  had  nothing  really  at  stake;  they  took  the 
work  nen  applying  for  membership  as  they  came,  not  attempting  to  get  picked 
men  and,  lastly,  they  gave  them  at  first  full  control  over  their  workshops — that 
is,  over  other  people’s  property.  I hey  soon  found  that  the  men  thus  brought 
together  did  not  all  rise  to  the  occasion,  but  were  animated  by  a thoroughly 
mere  nary,  quarrelsome,  and  narrow  spirit.  Attempts  at  reconstruction  and  control 
led  to  no  good  result,  and  the  societies  came  to  an  end  one  after  another. 

FOR  CO-PARTNERSHIP  PRINCIPLES. 

In  spite  of  failures,  this  effort  of  the  Christian  Socialists  was  a magnificent 
impu.se  of  social  enthusiasm.  It  was  created  and  directed  by  moral  and 
intel!  actual  giants,  whose  self-imposed  task  was  as  noble  as  it  was  difficult.  They 
sought  to  redeem  industry  from  its  sordid  materialism,  and  to  use  it  to  minister 
to  tl  e higher  needs  of  humanity.  This  is  a goal  worth  striving  for,  but 
co-o{erators  are  to  be  found  who  declare  that  their  methods  to  reach  it  were, 
fundi  mentally  mistaken,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  some  have  not  even  been  touched 
with  the  inspiring  vision  it  unfolds.  It  is  therefore,  desirable  that  we  should 
examine  carefully  the  driving  power  behind  all  this  self-sacrificing  zeal,  and,  above 
all,  the  germ  principles  which  these  worthies  advocated.  Their  methods  are  of 
small  moment,  though  hostile  critics,  for  obvious  reasons,  prefer  to  make  them  the 
centp;  of  attack.  Robert  Owen  and  his  followers  had  more  failures  than  successes 
in  tfe  sphere  of  action,  and  the  brilliant  thinkers  who  formed  the  Christian 
Socia.ist  group  were  not  more  fortunate.  And  yet  these  men  have  triumphed 
splen  iidly, 
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Up  to  this  point  we  are  practically  on  non-coiitroversial  ground.  The  memory 
of  these  men’s  lives  is  a common  heritage,  but  what  of  their  principles?  Here  we 
come  to  a parting  of  tlie  ways.  They  conceived  of  a co-operation  which  gave  the 
worker  as  such  a distinctive  place  in  the  system  ; many  co-operators  to-day  only 
provide  for  him  as  a consumer  at  the  store.  Without  uttering  a hard  word  about 
what  to  me  is  a decadence  of  a serious  kind,  it  is  clear  that  the  issue  between  the 
two  schools  is  sharp  and  distinct.  We  of  the  co-partnership  faith  have  no  inflated 
notions  of  the  producer’s  function,  nor  do  we  regard  it  as  at  all  necessarily  in  con- 
flict with  that  of  the  consumer’s.  It  is  harmony  not  antagonism  we  seek  to 
establish.  .lust  as  the  family  idea  does  not  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  the  civic  life,  or  nationality  involve  a surrender  of  all  strivings  after  interna- 
tional fraternity,  so  the  insistence  by  the  c<j-partnership  advocate  of  the  primary 
application  of  the  co-operative  principles  to  the  craftsman  does  not  mean  that 
other  interests  are  ignored  or  neglected.  We  merely  want  to  tackle  the  industrial 
problem  at  its  root — in  tlie  workshop.  Co-operation  must  have  a message  for  the 
workers  as  such,  and  not  wait  until  they  stand  in  front  of  the  store-counter  as 
purchaser. 

Hut  our  plea  is  not  simply  for  benevolence  towards  labour.  The  anti-co-partner- 
ship co-operators  desire,  just  as  much  as  any  of  us,  to  treat  the  worker  well.  In 
actual  practice,  whidi  is  the  best  test  of  sincerity,  they  can  successfully  claim  to  be 
in  the  " first  flight  ” employers.  'Their  workshops  are  amongst  the  best,  the 
trade  union  standard  is  recognised,  and  no  taint  of  the  sweater  is  upon  their  pro- 
ductions. This  is  something;  but  it  is  not  enough.  In  the  same  way,  though  on 
other  grounds,  we  regard  as  inadequate  the  most  beneficent  form  of  paternalism. 
lk)th  systems  fail  to  secure  to  the  workers  any  more  actual  control  over  their 
industrial  destinv  than  they  possess  through  tiieir  unions.  They  may  get  more  ad- 
vantages than  tlieir  brethren  outside,  and  usually  do,  but  they  come  to  them  as 
gifts,  not  as  rights  inlierent  in  the  system  of  which  they  are  an  integral  part. 
Paternalism  commands  our  admiration,  and,  without  any  derogation  of  it,  it  may 
have  an  economic  value  apart  from  its  philanthropic  character.  But,  short  of  a 
miracle — say,  the  adoption  hv  the  Stock  Exchange  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
its  working  code  of  morals — there  is  no  likelihood  of  it  spreading  over  any  wide 
area  of  industrv.  Even  if  it  did,  we  should  not  regard  it  as  the  best  solution  of  the 
labour  problem.  Nothing  can  ultimately  satisfy  which  leaves  the  craftsman  with 
only  a wage  interest  in  his  toil.  'I'o  my  thinking,  the  evils  of  our  present  system  are 
too  serious  and  deep-seated  to  be  eradicated  by  any  remedy  less  drastic  than  the 
break-up  of  the  separate  castes  of  hirer  and  hired.  Tliis  cannot  be  done  by 
changing  the  name  of  the  employing  corporation  ; the  change,  (o  be  of  any  value, 
must  ensure  that  the  sense  of  re-^ponsibility  is  active  in  the  individual.  This  is 
onlv  possible  under  a voluntary  co-partnership  system.  Ciain  and  loss  must  have 
their  due  effect  upon  the  worker.  He  must  profit  by  the  one  and  suffer  by  the  other. 

Now,  what  are  tiie  arguments  used  against  this  admittedly  high  conception  ot 
the  proper  position  of  the  worker?  'They  may  be  classed  under  two  comprehensive 
heads — its  imiiracticability  and  its  economic  unsoundness.  The  first  means  that 
workmen  are  not  capable,  on  any  large  scale,  of  being  anything  more  than  mere 
wage-earners;  that  they  lack  the  essential  qualities  of  partners,  and  must,  therefore, 
remain  what  they  are,  the  hirelings  of  others.  Strange  to  say,  the  most  reactionary 
capitalists,  and  some  of  what  are  called  ‘‘advanced  ” trade  union  leaders,  agree  in 
this  low  estimate  of  the  industrial  classes.  'They  may  be  right —we  think  that  they 
are  wrong— but  what  then  ? If  a man  is  unfit  for  co-partnership,  incapable  of 
giving  of  his  best  to  a common  cause  which  is  real  and  near,  is  he  likely  to  be  fit  for 
a Communist  State,  where  his  sense  of  personal  interest  is  far  more  remote?  To 
apply  the  democratic  principle  to  industry  is  a stiff  job,  but  not  an  impossible  one, 
and  those  who  oppose  co-partnership  on  this  ground  should  be  consistent,  and  admit 
that  they  favour  not  democracy,  but  autocracy — the  capitalist  boss  in  the  workshop 
to  keep  the  men  right  there,  and  tlie  trade  union  boss  outside  to  see  they  line  up 
solidly  in  their  societies. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  craftsman  should  not  be  entirely  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  purchaser.  'The  respective  limits  of  each  should  be  observed, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  paper,  the  co-partnership  societies  endeavour,  with  a 
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large  i egree  of  success,  to  avoid  the  error  of  either  extreme.  It  is  true  that  with  all 
its  gr. '.tifyiug  success,  the  volume  of  co-partnership  trade  is  small  compared  with 
the  n:  tional  total.  In  production  especially  there  remains  a vast  mass  of  trade 
uninfl  lenced  by  the  principle. 

INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY. 

Y e are  a manufacturing  people,  and  the  poorest  of  us  is  vitally  concerned  in  the 
positi  )u  we  hold  as  a nation  in  the  industrial  world.  What  is  the  need  of  the 
hour  ;•  That  there  shall  be  elliciencv  and  earnestness  in  every  department  of  trade  ; 
tliat  rien  shall  be  free  to  produce,  placing  no  artificial  restriction  on  human  energy. 
Tliis  does  not  mean  that  all  regard  for  life  and  health  and  the  higher  things  of  the 
soul  ere  to  be  neglected  for  material  wealth.  That  would  not  be  progress,  but 
decay  Ifut  it  does  mean  that,  subject  to  these  rational  limits,  there  should  be  a 
strehi  ousness  and  a thoroughness  which,  combined  with  reforms  in  other  directions, 
shoul  I enable  us  to  maintain  our  proper  place  amongst  the  great  industrial  nations 
of  the  world.  Towards  this  end  co-partnership  can  make  a substantial  contribution 
—not  as  a set  of  rules  and  stereotyped  methods,  but  as  a germ  principle.  It  places 
Indus  ry  on  a new  footing.  fresh  motive  power  is  put  at  the  service  of  the  nation, 
and  i undoubtedly  needs  some  stimulus  to  its  llaggiiig  energies.  Railing  at  trade 
uniorists  by  those' who  have  made  huge  fortunes  out  of  the  labour  of  the  very  men 
they  denounce  is  not  calculated  to  impress  workmen.  If  labour  is  really  to 
feel'  he  throb  of  a common  desire  to  excel,  employers  must  give  tangible 
proof  that  the  cause  is  a common  one.  When  British  workmen  realise  the  actual 
situai  ion,  they  will  rise  to  the  occasion.  If  their  part  in  the  concern  ends  with 
their  wages,  nothing  but  a decrease  in  them  or  in  employment  makes  any  im- 
press! .11,  and  then  it  is  more  likely  to  cause  bitterness  than  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  their  loss.  But  as  partners,  or  even  merely  as  profit-sharers,  they  have 
interests  which  not  only  stimulate  zeal,  but  create  a sense  of  possession,  the  source 
hithe  to  of  all  the  great  achievements  in  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce.  We 
griev  msly  lack  education,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  our  industrial  organisa- 
tion s often  sadlv  defective,  but,  in  seeking  to  reform  these  evils,  let  us  not  neglect 
to  remove  the  serious  obstacle  to  industrial  progress  which  must  ever  remain  so  long 
as  w<  enlarge  the  mental  horizon  of  men  and  yet  keep  them  as  craftsmen  in  the 
narrr  w limits  of  hirelings.  The  Labour  Co-partnership  workshop  emphasises  so 
distil  ctly  the  desire  of  labour  to  a voice  in  shaping  industrial  policy,  that  it  has  a 
speed  il  claim  to  the  attention  of  Trade  Unionists.  Let  me  define  more  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  a Co-partnership  workshop.  Brietly,  it  may  be  defined  as  the 
parti  dpation  bv  the  workers  in  (a)  profits  over  and  aliove  the  standard  rate  of 
wagts  and  gen’eral  labour  conditions  of  the  district ; (b)  in  capital,  by  holding 
share  s in  the  concern,  and  (c)  in  management.  This  threefold  share  in  reward, 
respt  nsibilitv,  and  government  is  the  application  of  democracy'  to  industry— the 
hard  st  of  all  tasks,  as  its  accomplishment  is  the  highest  of  achievements. 

PROGRESS  MADE. 

fhe  following  figures  show  the  progress  made  in  the.  establishment  of  societies 
basei.  on  this  prfnciple,  dealing  with  working  class  businesses  only,  and  leaving 
out  or  the  present  the  steps  taken  by  private  firms  or  companies  to  transform 
capiialism  by  co-partnership  methods; — 

1883.  1893.  1904. 

Societies...  ...  15  ,77  126 

Sales  £160,751  ...  £1,155,842  ...  £3.5-9.545 

Capital  ...  ...  103.43^  619.154  •••  1.795.771 

Profits  9.031  65,387  ...  206,466 

space  does  not  permit  of  one  giving  a detailed  account  of  the  Societies.  Such 
can  )e  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association,  which 
Trac  e Unionists  would  do  well  to  obtain.  I give,  liowever,  some  information  on 
tvpi  'al  societies. 

.debden  Bridge  Fustian  Society,  founded  in  1870  by  working  men,  and  doing  a 
trad'  in  1904  of  £38,506. 
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Paisley  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society,  founded  as  long  ago  as  1862,  and 
doing  a trade  in  1904  of  £’90,383. 

Thomson’s  Woollen  Cloth  Factory,  at  Huddersfield,  registered  in  1886,  and 
doing  a trade  in  1904  of  £21,767. 

2\iredale  Worsted  Society,  founded  in  1872,  and  doing  a trade  in  1904  of 

£'19, 250- 

Burnley  Self-Help  Cotton  Manufacturing  Society,  founded  in  1886,  and  doing 
a trade  in  1904  of  £58,638. 

Leek  (StalTordshire)  Silk  Twist  .Manufacturing  Society,  fiiunded  in  1874,  and 
doing  in  1904  a trade  of  £20,321. 

Kettering  Clothing  Society  (Northamptonshire)  founded  in  1893,  and  doing  in 
1904  a trade  of  M5.^^5-  'riie'ldeal  Clotliiers,  formed  in  .laiiuary,  icpi,  and  doing 
a trade  for  i904'!if'£;20,052.  The  London  Clothiers,  Ltd.,  started  early  in  icp3,  and 
doing  a trade  for  1904  of  £2,185. 

The  Boot  trade  gives  us  a long  list.  The  counties  of  Leicester  and  North- 
ampton furnish  nearly  a dozen  societies  between  them,  'fiie  i .eicester  Equity  Boot 
and  Shoe  Society,  founded  in  1887,  did  a trade  in  1904  of  £44,142.  The  Kettering 
Co-operative  Bc'iot  and  Shoe  Society,  founded  in  1888,  did  a trade  in  1904  of 
/■44,8o9.  Then  in  the  South  here  we  have  the  Clieshain  Boot  Society  whicli  makes  a 
speciality  of  boots  particularly  adapted  for  country  wear.  Its  sales  for  1904  were 
close  on  £ i ,000. 

In  Hardware,  we  have  societies  at  Birmingham,  Keigliley,  Dudley.  Walsall, 
\lcester,  Sheffield,  and  the  newlv  formed  Society  of  Tank  .Makers  in  London.  In 
the  high  class  of  mechanical  work  we  have  the  Coventry^  and  Andrew’s  Watch 
Societies,  the  General  Engineers,  London,  and  the  Leicester  Co-operative  Engineers. 

In  Woodwork,  there  are  the  Bradford  Cabinet  Makers  founded  in  1890;  in 
Newcastle  the  Household  Furnishing  Co.,  founded  in  1873  and  doing  a trade  of 
£18,968  in  1904;  and  one  at  Bolton,  founded  in  1892,  and  Leicester  Cabinet  Makers 

founded  in  1903. 

There  should  be  mentioned  also  the  ;,.)cieties  of  Buiklers  and  Contractors  in 
London,  Hull,  Oxford,  Kettering,  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Sheffield. 

There  is  also  a society  of  Ifarge  and  Boat  Builders  on  the  Medway. 

Printing  is  well  represented  ; Edinburgh,  Leicester,  .M.inchester,  Nottingham, 
Blackpool,  Hull,  Plymouth,  Derby,  Birmingham,  Hitchin  (Garden  City  I'ress,  Ltd.), 
Norwich,  and  Grimsby,  each  having  a society.  Then  there  is  the  London  Bmdi- 
binders'  Society,  registered  in  1885,  the  Derby  Umbrella  Society,  registered  1903, 
the  Leicester  C'arriage  Builders  and  the  North  Wales  Quarries  Ltd.,  both  started 
in  1903. 

We  haye  in  Glasgow  the  United  Baking  Society,  of  186S,  with  its  trade  c)f 
£465,436,  and  nearly  1,200  employees;  and  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  with 
seyeral  productiye  departments,  and  3,500  employees. 

In  the  town  of  Leicester  there  are  ten  co-partnership  businesses,  and  in  Ket- 
tering there  are  five. 

Societies  are  most  numerous  in  the  boot  and  shoe,  the  building,  and  printing 
industries.  So  far  as  tlie  boot  and  shoe  and  printing  are  concerned,  the  growth  is 
no  doubt  due  in  a large  degree  to  the  fact  that  there  in  an  organised  working  class 
market.  As  a rule  these  workshops  have  been  founded  by  men  who  are  strong 
Trade  Unionists  as  well  as  strong  Co-operators,  and  they'  have  generally  started 
with  small  resources.  There  are  doubtless  some  industries  in  which  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  for  working-class  societies,  such  as  I am  referring  to,  to  get  a 
footing,  for  various  reasons.  I'here  are,  however,  industries  in  which  the  possible 
development  is  very  great  indeed.  For  instance,  as  we  see,  there  are  no  less  than 
twelve  Co-partnership  Printing  Societies  organised  by  Co-partnership  Trade  Union- 
ists. These  Societies  do  all  classes  of  work  from  newspapers  to  handbills.  1 heii 
prices  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  other  firms  ; some  are  better  adapted 
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for  Miu‘  class  of  p^intin^^  some  for  another.  Why  is  it  that  tliese  societies  onlv  a 
liac  ion  of  the  piintin;^  work  of  the  ^reat  1 rade  Union,  Co-operative,  and  I'riendlv 
Soc  L'ty  inoveinents  [ lu*re  are  tens  ot  thousands  ot  j)ounds’  wtjrth  oi  printing 
win  h,  with  a little  effort,  mi^lit  he  directed  into  C'o-parltu'rship  channels  if  tlte 
ollit  tals  really  desiretl  it,  and  tliev  ouglit  to  desire  it. 

1 am  no  meie  sentimentalist  and  tlon  t ask  officials  tr>  treat  our  societies  as  hot 
li‘ »Li  e plants  retjuiring  c'haritable  support.  If  our  printing  societies  cannot  eive 
as  pood  value  for  niuney  as  other  fair  firms,  the  officials  of  thes(‘  movements 
liav  a perfect  right  to  go  elsewhert'.  [ venture  to  say,  however,  aft^^r  years  of 
o\pi  rimeiit  with  printing  of  almost  every  description,  diat  it  is  possible  to'  get  the 
oidi  lary  [irintmgof  a workman  s organisation  tlone  as  chtMplv  in  our  mov'ement  as 
out.  I tiave  gone  into  this  one  imlustry,  because  it  illustrates  how  a policv  of  mutual 
hel|  fuhn'ss  could  be  worked  out  in  prac'tic'e.  1 hen^  are  ot  course  other  commodittes 
whi  h are  being  made,  or  coultl  without  much  ddlicultv  bt'  made  by  working  class 
C(t-  lartiuTship  c(_)ncerns,  aiui  it  is  surjirisiiig  liow'  new  jxissibditie'  open  up  with 
de\y  lopments.  Sociihies  ('an  be  estaldished  to  meet  tht  w'ants  of  the  older  ones. 
I'.vi^  ting  productive  societies  reijuire  balance  sheets,  account  books,  cin'ulars,  etc., 
ell'.,  as  at  1 a*  ices  ter  and  distru't,  n uind  where  tliere  are  a di  tzen  or  im  >re  f 'o-i)artuershi 
busi  lesses.  Tiie  Leicester  Ihhnting  Society  isstartedaud  meets  this  demand.  Most 
ol  t le  w'ork  done  bv  the  Kettering  Co-partnership  ICdlders  has  been  for  the  local 
L 0-1  i[ieiat!  ve  societies.  Why  should  not  the  worknu^i  m most  industrial  centres 
esta  )llsh  mauv  more  soc’ieties? 


DIFFICULTIES. 

I do  ui.t  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I l)elieve  that  there  are  no  difliculties  to 
face  in  the  establishment  of  these  societies.  Far  fn-m  it.  A Co-partnership 
wor  .shop  soon  discovers  whether  a workman’s  talk  about  comradeship  is  for 
s(io\  ■ purposes  at  street  corners  or  ui  the  true  order  taat  stands  everyday  w'ear 
in  t gluing  lites  battles.  In  starting  siudi  a w>>rkshop  the  working  partners  are 
dra\  ing  a bill  on  themselves,  and  if  they  are  not  prei>aied  to  meet  It  as  it  becomes 
due  they  are  unfit  for  the  system. 

One  great  difliciilty  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  these  workshops  is  that  of 
gett  ng  d rade  Unionists  to  recognise  their  responsil  ilities  under  the  changed 
concitions.  ddiey  have  become  so  a('cu>tomed  to  jilrn  the  part  of  W'age-earners 
and  :'e('ei \'ers  that  w hen  otiier  aspects  ol  the  organisation  ol  a business  ('ome  before 
then  they  ('annot  bring  themselves  t(.)  (consider  the  same  as  partners.  One  case 
coin  s to  my  mind  of  a d'rad(‘  Unionist  shareholder  in  a C"-uperative  workshop 
w ho  wdien  spoken  to  by  the  manager  concerning  the  cosiing  of  an  article  wdiich  the 
maiMger  had  to  gi\e  a price  for,  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  a thing ('ost: 
they  wainled  their  trade  union  w'age,  tiie  rest  was  his  bir.iness.  ddiis  is  wdiat  I call 
brin  ;ing  the  hireling  atmosphere  into  the  Co-i)artiiership  w’orksho[).  In  a truly 
Co-j  artuership  workshop  the  workman  must  take  co-operati\e  resj>onsibilities. 
lie  iiList  feel  that  what  is  done  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  linn  is  done  on  his 
belu  If,  and  that  for  him  to  shirk  understanding  the  lines  on  which  the  business 
aloii ' can  succeed  is  to  fail  in  his  duty  as  a co-])artner.  Is  he  catting  material  to 
wast-?  Is  he  allowdag  macliinery  to  run  idle?  Is  he  making  the  best  use  of  his 
time?  These  are  matters  wdiich  a co-partner  should  ^lud\'.  If  he  does  not,  then 
induUrial  citizenship  is  not  for  liirn.  He  reijuires  another  to  look  after  him. 

TRANSFORMING  CAPITALISM. 

cannot  do  justice  here  to  the  (*o-o] leralismg  (d  ordinarv  businesses  or 
com  lanies,  and  w ill  only  brielly  refer  to  it  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  same. 
Peril  t]»s  the  most  successful  experiment  of  this  kind  in  the  w'orld  is  the  famous 
in  lilt  luiidry  at  C'uiise  in  France,  the  history  of  wdiich  is  described  in  an 
inter  .^sting  work  published  by  the  Labour  U(t-partnershi[)  Ass<jciation,  which  you 
shou  d all  get.  It  emtiloys  over  1,300  people,  and  the  wdiole  of  the  caiiital  has,  (wer 
a liu  uber  of  years,  been,  by  the  Co-partnershij)  plan,  transferred  to  tiie  workers  in 
the  1 lace,  and  the  total  assets,  reserve  iiension,  and  other  funds,  exceed  £'250,000. 
I he  Uudy  ol  the  history  of  this  concern  will  enable  you  to  see  the  great  possibilities 
that  lie  before  labour  if  it  can  get  the  same  opportimlly  and  take  full  advantage  of 
it.  There  are  several  linns  in  this  country  taking  stejjs  m the  same  direction. 
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( )ne  form  the  jadnciple  assumes  in  the  rase  of  sonie  businesses  is  the  is-^ue  of 
si>ecial  sliares  or  debentures  in  whi(di  labour  is  en-'.un*aged  to  invest  either  out  of 
the  gain  bevMnd  wages  or  out  of  savings.  Lpon  this  a small  rate  of  interest  is 
n-uaranteed.  Ikwond  this,  such  labour  preference  shares  have  an  additional  interest 
de|)ending  on  the  percentagt?  paid  to  ordinary  capital,  say  half  sucli  percentage 
above  3 per  cent.,  so  that  if  ordinary  capital  gets  S per  rent.,  labour  preference 
shares  get  ^ plus  2\  per  cent.,  or  a total  of  3.^  per  (’cnl. 

A further  stej)  is  taken  wliere  the  w'orkers  in  a partitadar  com[)an\-  register  an 
Kmployees'  Investment  Society,  and  the  said  Tdnfiloyees’  Investiruml  Society  htTonies 
a partiKT'  in  the  companv,  having  “home  rule  so  far  as  its  own  alTairs  are 
concerned,  but  witli  the  right  of  representati(»n  at  the  shareholders'  meeting  in 
proportion  to  the  ('apitrd  taken  u[>  by  it.  T here  is  an  example  of  this  kind  in 
(dasgow  United  ihiking  Sonety,  emploving  nearly  i,30j  workers.  T his  society  sends 
one  rcpiTsentative  to  the  shareliolders’  meeting  for  each  {.So  of  ca|>ilaj  it  holds  m 
tiiecoiuYni.  The  firm  pavs  the  best  wages  in  tlie  trade  in  tliat  district,  and  is  a 
model  employin'  generally. 

In  otlier  cases  there  is  direct  profit  --haring  combined  with  individual  stork  or 
capital  owning.  I am  finite  aware  of  the  j)rejudice  and  susj)icif>n  that  exist 
amongst  wf'u'kmen  with  regard  to  Mich  It  was  jnst  tlie  same  kind  of  su''|)icion 

tliat  the  middle  and  landed  classes  had  against  extending  the  politic'al  franchise  to 
workmen.  They  will  ruin  tlie  fanintry  and  vote  for  r.  volution,  and  do  other 
bloodthirsty  things,  was  their  cry.  So  the  fire-eating  workman  Pvday  says  to  his 
mates,  “ Don’t  le>uch  anvtliing  that  savtuirs  of  compromise  with  capital.  It  will 
onlv  absftrb  you  and  grind  you  dowm  more  than  ever.”  For  myself  1 would  consider 
any  genuine  offer  of  parlnershiji  with  ('ajiital  fa\ourabl\,  and  rel\  on  m\  own 
capacity  to  prevent  mv  being  swallowed  u]>.  1 he  lUf^rc  that  workmen  (’omo  to 

('lose  (juarters  wnth  this  industrial  problem  the  better  will  they  be  able  to  i<)ok  after 

themselves.  • • 1 r 1 

Tt  seems  I0  me  that  the  course  is  perfectly  clear  for  a sj)inted  rally  of  the 

unions  on  behalf  of  this  principle.  It  may  be  done  in  several  w'ays.  Many  of  the 
societies  are  safe  mediums  of  investment,  and  that  is  one  direction  in  wTiicli  liel]> 
might  be  rendered.  Then  there  are  trades  peculiarly  subject  to  sweadng  in  whicli 
the  unic'uis  w’ould,  in  im'  oj^inion,  be  ju'-tified  in  risking  capital  to  assist  in  starting 
co-partnership  concerns.  defeat  the  swt^ater  anvwliere  is  a material  gam  to  ali 
labour.  Perhajis  the  most  readily  effc('tive  method  of  a 11^  for  trade  unifuiisls  to 
adopt  is  the  simple'  one  of  buying  the  gO(_>ds  made  by  Uo-partnership  Societies. 
Workmen's  stones  may  be  made 'mediums  h>r  distributing  articles  on  which  there  is 
not  a taint  of  demoralised  labour.  To  scune  of  us  the  primary  value^of  a store  is 
not  that  it  yields  to  its  members  the  middleman’s  profit  in  the  form  of  a dividend, 
but  that  it 'enables  one  to  put  conscience  into  purciiases.  'This  it  does  nut  do  by 
simply  handling  guftds,  but  onlv  so  tar  as  it  gives  a guarantee  that  the  making  of 
them 'is  beyond  suspicion  from'the  labour  standpoint.  Here  is  splendid  scope  for 
the  trade  unions,  far  more  likely  to  serve  their  purpose  than  the  starting  of 
workshops  as  a w''ap(')U  against  the  employers.  I here  is  iiardly  any  w*ay  in  which 
both  co-operation  and  trade  unionism  are  more  calculated  to  sidler  than  by 
confusion  of  their  respective  functions.  A Co-partnership  w'orkshop  is  not  capalde 
of  being  converted  at  wall  luti)  a refuge  for  the  out-of-work,  or  e\*en  for  the 
victimised,  although  it  mav  be  useful  in  these  directions.  It  must  be  run  on 
rational  lines,  and  if  it  is  not  it  will  fail.  Without  laying  down  any  liard  and  fast 
line,  trade  unionists  ought  to  do  more  tlirm  give  their  benedictions  to  this  work. 
Their  money,  their  iidluencc,  and  their  individual  sa}>porl  ('Right  Li  be  given.  I hey 
but  assist  their  own  cause  and  benefit  tliemselves.  I he  doors  of  the  st(^res  stand 
wade  open.  Once  inside,  the  w'orkmau  is  more  than  a customer  : he  is  a jiropriet('>r 
as  wtU.  He  contr(ds  as  well  as  buys.  He  thus  possesses  a pow'er  not  obtainable 
elsewhere.  It  is  his  to  use  on  behalf  of  the  higher  industrialism,  democracy  in 
industry — the  partnership  of  labour.  If  all  trade  uuumists  w*ere  as  eager  to 
maintain  as  high  a standard  of  e^'iuity  in  purchasing  as  they  seek  to  obtain  from 
their  employers  for  themselves,  a silent  revolution  would  be  v'n^ught.  I'or  the 
WTirking  of  that  beneficent  change  the  stores  are  available,  and  the  Co-i’iartnership 
workshops  are  capable  of  fulfilling  nearly  every,  demand. 
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